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been required to decide at that moment, I should have done so with
a firmness equal to the demand. But apart from the fact that
the position offered regular employment and the attraction of a
comfortable income, I greatly desired to undertake a task which
was both important and agreeable, and I did not wish to leap
to a decision which might be the result of a perhaps temporary
resentment.
I reflected carefully upon the whole matter throughout a sleepless
night, and after breakfast the next morning I informed the president
of the alliance, Sir William Maxwell, that I was no longer a candi-
date for the position. It is probable that had I simply refused to
give the undertaking asked for, the continental delegates, who had
wider views, might still have appointed me, but I knew that in
England, where my work would have to be done, and where most
of the members of the executive committee lived, I should be
subjected to a continuous and unfriendly scrutiny. Moreover, I
had never in my life consented to pawn my conscience for the sake
of reward, and I did not propose to do so even for the Co-operative
movement. Sir William Maxwell was very understanding and
sympathetic, and I know that he approved of my decision. The
result of my withdrawal was that no appointment was then made,
but when later my old friend, Henry May, also a supporter of
Labour, became the secretary of the alliance, no attempt was made
to impose upon him the conditions that I had rejected.
From the beginning of the century to the time of his death I
saw a good deal of Mr. W. T. Stead, the famous editor of the
Review of Reviews. Mrs. Stead sometimes attended the meetings
of the South London Ethical Society, at which I spoke, and I was a
frequent visitor to their house in Smith Square, Westminster, and
to their cottage on Hayling Island. I was greatly attached to
them both, and London did not seem the same place to me after
the tragedy of the ill-fated Titanic. I had followed with interest
Stead's work from the time when, in 1885, he had published in
the Pall Mall Gazette the startling articles on The Maiden Tribute
to Modem Babylon.
These articles immediately set the country ablaze from end to
end. England was stripped naked and shamed before the world
and she did not like it. Such things might happen on the 'wicked
Continent/ but that any one should say that such infamies occurred
in Pimlico, under the very shadow of the home of 'our dear Queen/
was an indefensible and wanton outrage. Patriots and brothel-